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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wicmore, Jr. 
CHAPTER XX. 


Origin of Varieties. 


HE question often arises: “‘Where did 

a certain variety originate” In this 

we sometimes get a basis for heated 
arguments. There has been much discus- 
sion as to the origin of some of our popular 
varieties. In one instance there are three 
persons claiming to have originated the 
same variety. Of course, we know that 
only one can have the credit We can 
easily see how this could come:about. In 
the early history of Gladiolus growing 
many seedlings were sent out as seed- 
lings and mixtures by the leading grow- 
ers. At that time they did not think of 
separating these various varieties from 
the seedling beds and giving them names; 
hence the same variety came into the 
hands of many at the same period of 
time. Some knowing that their purchase 
was a seedling strain began t9 separate 
the various varieties of their stock and 
give them names. This has caused the 
same variety to be known under two or 
more names as well as to misplace the 
origin. Therefore, the uncertainty of 
origin has given undue credit to some, 
while others were robbed of the credit 
due them. 

The writer first thought he would at- 
tempt to give the names of the varieties 
now on the market with the name of the 
originator, but as there are several thou- 
sand varieties now in existence and hun- 
dreds of new ones being introduced each 
year, and on account of the aforesaid 
uncertainty of origin this would be very 
unwise and it would soon be:out of date 
as the newer introductions are fast dis- 
placing the older ones. I will, therefore, 
mention the originators of ou best varie- 
ties in connection with some of their 
introductions. These also are very numer- 
ous and would take much time and space 
to mention all; therefore, the list will not 
be drawn out longer than necessary: 


AMERICAN BREEDERS : 


Mrs. A. H. Austin, Wayland, Ohio— 
Bluvista, Beatrex, Easter-Bells. 

Frank Banning, (deceased) Kinsman, 
Ohio— Niagara, Panama. 

G. D. Black, Aibert Lea, Minn.— Golden 
King. 

i Burbank, Santa Riosa, Calif.— 
A much improved type of «all growing, 


large-flowered varieties, called 20th Cen- 
tury Type. Rajah, Harmonius, Gigantic 
and Graceful are among the best. 

Wilbur A. Christy, Warren, Ohio—Deii- 
catissima, Klondyke, Ophir, and Rose 


Queen. 

Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N.Y.—Introducing 
the productions of H. H. Groff. 

M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Fails, O0.—An 
author and breeder, prominent in the 
Gladiolus world for many years. Author 
of “The Gladiolus” and introducer of 
Mary Crawford, May, Mrs. Watt, and 
others. 

John Lewis Childs, Flowerfield, L. L., 
N. Y.—Mr. Childs has become famous 
from ore hybrids which he bought 
from V. Hallock & Sons, of Queens, 
N. Y., and to which he gave the name of 
Childsi. These have become a very im- 
portant race of Gladioli, containing some 
of the best varieties of the day. Mr. 
Childs deserves much credit for the ad- 
vance of this type and his various intro- 
ductions. Mr.I.S. Hendrickson, who has 
long been interested with. Mr. Childs, has 
made a name for himself that will not 
soon be forgotten. Their collection of 
Kings are the most notable of the present 
day: Fire King, Ruby King, Salmon King, 
Sulphur King and Snow King. 

H. Groff, Simcoe, Ont., Canada— 
Mr. Groff is one of the pioneers of Ameri- 
can Gladiolus growers. His seedlings 
were wonders for many years. His in- 
troductions of today are still leaders. 
Mr. Groff grows Gladioli as a hobby more 
than a commercial proposition. His in- 
troductions in America are sold entirely 
through Mr. Arthur Cowee, of Berlin, 
WN. Y. Some prominent introductions are 
Dawn, Peace, War, Blue Jay, Golden West 
and many other varieties of similar merit. 
Mr. Groff has done as much if not more 
for the advancement of Gladioli than any 
other American grower. 

V. H. Hallock & Sons, Queens, N. Y.— 
Once the largest bulb growers in the 
United States, purchased the Leichtlini 
hybrids, which they afterward sold to 
John Lewis Childs. They have also in- 
troduced Augusta and Octaroon. 

W. E. Kirchhoff, Pembroke, N. Y.— 
Princepine, Miss Ella Kirchhoff, Miss Mil- 
dred Palmer. 
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E. E. Stewart, Brooklyn, Mich.— Golden 
Queen, Micl:igan, President Taft and Azure. 

B. Hammond Tracy, Wenham, Mass.— 
One of the largest growers in the States 
of New England, has the credit of intro- 
ducing Tracy's Dawn, Mrs. Lancashire, 
Violet Perfection. In a recent fire Mr. 
Tracy lost many valuable seedlings that 
might have been great assets to the 
Gladiolus world. 

A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Indiama—Mr. 
Kunderd has improved the Gladiolus 
family in more ways than one. He isthe 
originator of the Ruffled type. His Primu- 
linus hybrids are wonders. Some of the 
best plain-petaled varieties are of his 
origination. He has awakened great in- 
terest in breeding and his crosses lead 
the list. In ruffled varieties he has in- 
troduced White Ivory, Azalea, Fride of 
Goshen, White King, Orange Glory and 
others. In plain varieties, Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Ida Van, 
Myrtle and Gaiety. 

Dr. Walter Van Fleet, Glenn Dale, Md. 
—Probably laid the foundation to Bur- 
bank’s success with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury varieties. He is the originator of 
Princeps. Dr. Van Fleet is an authority 
on Gladioli and assisted in the writing of 
“The Gladiolus.” 

We have many other American Breed- 
ers who have introduced from one to a 
dozen varieties, some of which are 
L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass.; Munsell 
& Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio; Jacob Tho- 
mann & Sons, Rochester, N. Y.; W. H. 
Koerner, Milwaukee, Wis., and many oth- 
ers of recent dates. 


HOLLAND BREEDERS. 


Alkemade & Co., Noordwijk, Holland— 
Lily Lehmann, — of Holland, Bordeau 
~— _— of Pinks 

Hopman & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 
Fink Perfection, Willy Wigman, Annie 


Wigman. 

K. K Velthuys, Hillgom, Holland—Master 
Wietse, Mrs. Velthuys, Pride of Hillegom 
and Loveliness. 

Wigman & Sons, Zutphen, Holland— 
Zutphen, Middleburg aud Mannheim, also 
Gelria Hybrids and in all probabilities both 
Annie and Willie Wigman bvt not the 
introducer. 

Firma P. Vos, Mz., Sassenheim, Hol- 
land—Clear Eye and Pink Progression. 

Other Holland introducers are C. Keur 
& Sons, Hillegom; M. Van Waveren, Hil- 
legom; Warnaar & Company, Sassen- 
heim ; C. J.Speelman & Sons, Sassenheim ; 
Jonkheer & Sons, Hillegom, and J. J. 
Grullemans & Sons, Lisse. The above 
mentioned are among the foremost and 
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have been instrumental in introducing 
most of Holland’s productions. 


ENGLISH INTRODUCERS. 


Kelway & Son, Langport, Somerset— 
They are introducers of many Nanus va- 
rieties as well as the large-flowering types. 
Their Golden Measure has created more 
notice than any other of their introduc- 
tions. 

Mauger & Sons and Wheadon & Sons 
of Guernsey are also English breeders. 


GERMAN INTRODUCERS. 


Wilhelm Pfitzer of Stuttgart, Germany, 
has done more for his country than any 
other German grower. His list of intro- 
ductions sent me under date of June Sith, 
1915, numbered over 300 varieties. This 
is not his entire list but select varieties 
for which he desires credit. His seedlings 
are numbered before being nated and I 
find that Frau Otto Beyrodt, introduced in 
1913, is numbered 1022. Someof the best 
are Schwaben, Europa, Meteor, Elizabeth 
— Dora Krais, Negerfurst and Chame- 


A. F. Fitscher, Burgfelder, Hamburg, 
Germany— Badenia and Liebesfeuer. 
Max Leichtlin (deceased) Baden Baden 
—Leichtlini Hybrids, now Childsi varieties. 
Haage & Schmidt, Erfurt, Germany— 
White Lady. 
FRENCH BREEDERS. 


France has made great advances in 
this work of which Victor Lemoine was 
the greatest of all French breeders. We 
have followed him in previous chapters 
so will not go into detail again. Some of 
his best are Baron J. Hulot, Geo. Paul, 
Mephistopheles and Jane Dieulafoy. 

Vilmorin is to be complimented with 
Mons. A. Brougmart, Desdemona and Mad. 
de Vilmorin among the best. 

Brunelet became popular with his in- 
troductions of Le Triomphe, Mad. Mon- 
neret, Sans Pareil and Parure. 

Mons. Souchet, whom we have men- 
tioned before as an early breeder gave us 
say & varieties Shakespeare and Florence. 

A. Grauverau, of Neauphle le Chateau 
S. et O should also be complimented on 
his long list of originations. Like Pfitzer 
he has created a number that will be 
worthy of cultivation for years. Some 
are Belle Mauve, Mme. Jean Larigardie, 
— Blanchlet, Cendrea and Fleur 

is. 

There are many others that perhaps 
should be mentioned in the above list, 
but on account of the numerous growers 
it is possible to mention only those that 
[Concluded on paze 98.] 
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An Object Lesson in Beautifying Railroad Grounds. 


E are indebted to Mr. |*.S. Dietrich, 
W Northern Pacific Station Agent at 
Clear Lake, Wash., for the accom- 


speak for themselves and indicate that to 
improve upon the work. accomplished by 
Mr. Dietrich would be a very difficult 





One view of Mr. Dietrich’s right-of-way flower garden. 


panying yy What Mr. Dietrich 
has been able to accomplish in his little 
town, other railroad agents and others in 
similar positions of a public nature would 
be able to duplicate. We were about to 
say improve upon, but thx photographs 





Gladioli occupy the center of the stage. 


thing. It will be noted that Giladioli have 
the center of the stage and although many 
other varieties of flowers are plamted, the 
Gladiolus is doubtless the favorite. 

The object to be kept in view is to 
beautify the grounds adjacent to stations 
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The other end cf Mr. Dietrich’s flower garden on railroad right-of-way. 
































and other public places and in this 
way get the public interested in flowers. 
Incidentally this induces orders to the 
grower _ gives business to the express 
compan: 

in a0 a all small towns there is a 
piece of ground on the railroad right-of- 
way adjoining the station which the rail- 
road company will be glad to lease at a 
nominal rental to any responsible person or 
civic society for the purpose indicated. 
It gets people interested in the :railroad 








The children are interested in Mr. Dietrich’s 
flower garden. Gladioli seem to be 


station and as this is a center of attraction 
for the population, they all take pride in 
having a good flower garden of their own. 
Furthermore, it gives a good impression 
to the traveling public as well as satisfac- 
tion to the home people. 

Mr. Dietrich reports that he puts out a 
great variety of plants for the pwrpose of 
trying them under his climatic conditions 
and does not hesitate to furnish free of 
charge plants and seeds to induce those 
unfamiliar with the subject to undertake 
the work. After the first season they buy 
their own seeds and bulbs. 

Mr. Dietrich last year planted forty 
varieties of roses at Clear Lake each labeled 
with a neat stake so that interested per- 
sons can select any variety that they 
especially take a fancy to and know what 
they are getting when they order. 

Surely more interest should be taken 
along this line and doubtless there are 
thousands of locations where a man with 
Mr. Dietrich’s activity and enthusiasm for 
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flowers could make a showing which would 
be a satistaction to himself, to the com- 
munity and to the traveling public. 


Gladiolus—Prosperity. 
L cubject of illustration on our front cover page.) 


One of Groff’s hybrid seedlings which 
has been introduced by Arthur Cowee 
and looked forward to by him for several 
years as a fitting companion to the varie- 
ties War and Peace. 

The flowers are large, fully as large as 
those of its companion varieties. The 
color is a bright rose shading to madder- 
lake except on the lower segment which 
has a chamois-yellow base. Anthers are 
a quite cpanel violet color and the 
spikes are equally of strong growth as 
those of the varieties War and Peace. 
The blooms will retain their freshness 
for maay days after cutting which is also 
true of the two companion varieties re- 
ferred to. 


Plant Some Gladioli. 


The rose may be the queen of flowers— 
but the medern Gladiolus is certainly now 
the king, with its majestic, regal beauty. 
Wonderful improvements have been made 
of late years in the Gladiolus and those 
of you who try the improved kinds this 
year for the first time have a great treat 
in store. No flower will give you greater 
pleasure than this “Glad Flower of the 
Garden.” It is the flower of flowers for 
the busy house-wife. It will grow for 
anyone, anywhere except in shade and 
wet, soggy ground. It revels in full sun- 
shine and is at its best when planted in 
long rows in the vegetable garden, re- 
ceiving the same cultivation as pota- 
toes. 

It is in a class by itself as a cut flower, 
matching any color scheme and lasting a 
week or more in water. There is no 
finer cut flower for the hospital, church or 
home. In cutting it is best to cut when 
first lower flowers open. The rest will 
open in the house, and as a rule colors 
are more refined when they open in 
water. 

Remove the flowers as they fade, and 
cut a little off the stem and the 
water each day. When treated in this 
way a spike will sometimes last ten days. 
For a continuous bloom, bulbs should be 
planted at intervals of two weeks from 
April 1st to June 15th. However, if you 
only have a small number, plant early as 
the early planted bulbs always bloom 
best.—Mrs. MARTIN L. HOWARD in The 
Fruit Grower. 


| 
| 

















MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











GETTING READY TO TRY HYBRIDIZING. 


Now, my dear Amateur, the blooming 
season is near at hand and I hope you 
will not let it pass witho: making a be- 
ginning, if only a tiny ove, in the growing 
of seedlings from hand hybridized seed. 
Perhaps you think that preparing the soil, 
planting and cultivating the bulbs until 
they bring forth blooms of large size and 
beautiful coloring is the greatest of Gladi- 
olus joys, but not until you have peeped 
into the hybridist’s field will you be able 
to comprehend the pleasure that may be 
yours in intensive study through the cross- 
ing, or hybridizing, of this flower. The early 
blooms will soon begin opening and it is 
well to have everything in readiness. Not 
long ago a lady went into a store and in- 
quired for a jack-knife, and the dapper 
young clerk informed her that they did 
not carry such a knife and in fact he had 
never heard of one, but that they had 
pocket-knives of various sizes. Webster 
defines Jack-knife as “A large strong clasp- 
knife for the pocket,” and Pocket-knife as 
“ A knife with one or more blades which 
fold into the handle,” so as to be carried 
in the pocket. Now, a knife is of great 
importance in Gladiolus: work, but it must 
be the right kind of a knife, a sort of a 
cross between a jack-knife and a pocket- 
knife, for it must be strong, not neces- 
sarily large, and have blades which fold 
into the handle so it can be carried in the 
pocket. It should have a plain smooth 
handle of a size that will fit the hand that 
is to use it, for in using a knife several 
hours continuously if the handle does not 
fit it will irritate the hand. It should 
have two blades, the large one for cutting 
spikes and general use, and the smaller 
one to apply pollen in hybridizing, per- 
haps to clip off the stamens, and many 
other uses for which a narrow biade is 
most convenient. Some prefer to use 
small scissors, sometimes called points, to 
emasculate a flower, and these may be 
added to the list of necessities. Stick the 
points into a small cork so they may be 
carried in the pocket. 

Believing that a small number of crosses 
well protected will produce, on the aver- 
age, as many high class varieties as sev- 
eral times as many which are left 
unprotected, we would advise covering the 
hybridized blooms with paper bags such 
as grocers use. Get a supply of plain 
shipping tags for labeling. These should 
be of good quality manilla to stand the 
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weather and large enough to write the 
date, month and year, and the name or 
number of the varieties used in making 
the cross; 14x3 inch is large enough. 
String them with ordinary wrapping twine 
cut in 12 inch lengths. As this is also a 
good length touse in tying the bags when 
covering the flowers it is well to havea 
braid of it handy. 

Variety test cards such as are used by 
the Department of Floriculture of Cor- 
nell University are very useful, and a 
field book is indispensable. With it al- 
ways at hand one can quickly jot down 
brief descriptions and make note of what- 
ever variation or traits you wish to give 
further study. For the time has now 
come that uniess the new seedling does 
possess some superior characteristic and is 
sufficiently distinctive to attract the atten- 
tion of the casual observer, it should not 
be named or catalogued, but if it is a good 
all around variety that will compare 
favorably with the standards, and is a 
pleasing color it can be used in the mix- 
ture. Right here let me urge the carrying 
of a pocket rule, for in the first ecstacy 
of delight you might rashly estimate the 
size of the bloom to be larger than it 
really is, and actual measurement should 
be made. Likewise with the length of the 
spike, bring out your yardstick and prove 
its height to your doubtful friend for with 
your Gladiolus growing you are building 
a reputation on the foundation of which 
your future business is to stand. 

If the bulbs were planted deep and 
later cultivated high, it is seldom neces- 
sary to stake them, but for the unusually 
tall ones that might be blown over in a 
severe storm, better have a few stakes. 
Don’t forget a good pencil of fairly soft 
lead that will mark easily on the manilla 

One thing more you must have 
and which is the greatest human power 
in the achievement of success: J will. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Planting Gladioli in Succession. 


The editor’s Gladiolus corms have kept 
extremely dormant this spring and the 
weather has averaged cool and by judi- 
cious opening of storage room windows, 
the temperature has not been much above 
50° at any time. Possibly this may not 
be an advantage, and especially with the 
cold weather, succession planting is not 
likely to avail much this year. Early 
planted corms have made very slow 
growth and a succession of plantings to 
get a long period of bloom should have 
been at least two weeks apart and in 
four separate plantings. 
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Refrigeration for Cut Flowers. 


The Editor has been requested to give 
more in detail his experience with refrig- 
eration in connection with the storage of 
cut flowers for exhibition purposes as 
recounted on page 140 of the September, 
1916, issue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower. As there is nothing secret 
about his methods and as the Editor is 
always anxious to lend a hand where the 
giving out of information will be helpful, 
he is pleased to comply with the request. 

The showing of six spikes of bloom as 
prize winners which were grown from 
the only six bulbs available for the pur- 
pose, is a record which perhaps may not 
be duplicated again soon, if ever, and al- 
though refrigeration played an important 
part in the accomplishing of this result, 
the refrigerating equipment necessary 
was comparatively simple. As we recol- 
lect it, the three first spikes cut were 
placed in cold storage about a week to 
ten days earlier than the last three spikes 
cut. All six of the spikes were under re- 
frigeration for at least two or three days 
before shipping to Boston. 

Our refrigerating facilities consist of two 
different coolers, one of these is in con- 
nection with an ice storage house and 


where the temperature holds down around 
38°F. The first three spikes were placed 
in this cooler. The second cooler is 
simply a basement room with concrete 
and tile walls and in which near the 
ceiling is a galvanized pan with rack on 
which cakes of ice are placed and in 
which the temperature is held at from 
57° to 60°F. The last three spikes of 
bloom were placed in this room for sev- 
eral days before shipping. The three 
spikes placed in the lower temperature 
cooler were removed to the higher tem- 
perature cooler the day before shipment 
was made, so that they had an oppor- 
tunity to take the higher temperature be- 
fore being packed for shipment. The six 
blooms in question were in transit about 
24 hours and they were not judged until 
the second day after shipment. It will 
be seen, therefore, the somewhat popular 
idea that perishable goods carried under 
refrigeration and then exposed to higher 
temperature will deteriorate or “go down” 
quickly, did not apply in this case. 
Refrigeration must, of course, be han- 
dled judiciously in connection with flow- 
ers as some varieties and some flowers 
are much more tender to low tempera- 
tures than others. Generally speaking, 
flowers should not be placed in a tem- 
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perature below 45 to 50°F. Refrigerating 
facilities in extremely warm weather are 
almost a necessity in connection with the 
handling of cut flowers as extreme heat 
is very destructive’ to bloom. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Advertising Should be Consistent. 


It is a little discouraging to the pub- 
lisher in these days of high printing costs 
to have advertisers write him to discon- 
tinue their advertising because they are 
sold out. It is flattering to- know that 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is pro- 
ducing results for advertisers, but not 
very encouraging from a business stand- 
point to have the advertising stopped. 
Anyway, advertisers who expect to stay 
in the business should not drop out com- 
pletely during the off season when no 
sales are being made or because they 
have no stock for sale at the moment. 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS ‘GROWER is a 
reference work and growers who are in 
the business to stay should be represented 
in every issue. It is all right to use in- 
creased space during the selling season 
and when special things are offered for 
sale, but reasonable space should be used 
throughout the year in proportion to the 
importance of the business. 

We have really had some very remark- 
able letters as to the advertising results 
secured from THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. One classified advertisement 
dtew 75 inquiries. Another advertiser 
writes that-he has made over 1900 sales 
from his advertising in THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER in two years’ time. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Most people who have anything to say 
about digging Gladioli, direct that the 
stalk or foliage should be cut off from 
one-half to one and one-half inches from 
the corm. If anyone has a liking for 
investigation, let him try cutting off the 
stalk close to the corm on a few, and 
one and one-half inches from the corm on 
others, and at planting time next year 
see if he can discover any difference in 
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the condition of the corm itself. He cer- 
tainly will discover that the old foliage 
protruding from the corm is a nuisance, 
takes up space, and makes the corms 
difficult to handle and pack ; and also in- 
convenient to properly set at planting time. 


Cannas and Salvias. 


One of the showiest beds I have seen 
was a clump of cannas bordered by a row 
of salvias. The taller sorts of cannas 
were used, especially for the center of the 
bed. Pennsylvania is a good red sort 
that has green foliage and the color of 
the flower harmonizes well with the 
salvia. King Humbert is a dark-leafed 
canna that is a good companion to the 
Pennsylvania. The light foliage of the 
salvia and the scarlet flowers look well 
against the dark foliage of this variety. 
Both of these cannas have large orchid 
type flowers. 

Canna bulbs can be purchased dry, or 
the growing plants can be had instead. 
The plants give quicker and more uni- 
form results. These are bulbs potted up 
and started early. If you have the bulbs 
you can pot a few and start them in a 
warm room and have them ready to plant 
out and get large clumps long before the 
dry bulbs planted in the beds would make 
any showing. 

Salvia plants are to be had of any florist, 
and the price is not high. Seeds can be 
planted in a box early and the seedlings 
really make nicer plants than the cut- 
tings, but they will not bloom nearly so 
soon. The plants from cuttings of the 
later dwarf varieties will begin blooming 
when six inches high and keep it up. 
They grow to two feet or over. 

A bed to look well with these two 
planted together should be pretty large. 
Both grow rather tall, and the salvias 
spread out about as much as they grow 
upward. I like to allow them eighteen 
inches to two feet outside the canna row 
to give them a chance to grow freely and 
not look too crowded.—L. H. Coss in The 
National Stockman and Farmer. 


Does any one remember of passing 
Memorial Day without lilacs or peonies 
in bloom? We do not, of course, refer to 
locations south of New York, although 
possibly the cold and unseasonable con- 
ditions may prevail there as well as with 
us; but here in Northern New York not 
only were there no lilacs or peonies in 
bloom for Decoration Day, but the buds 
were so immature that it looked as though 
they would be at least a week later. 



































WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


ROOT GROWTH ON NEW CORMS OF GLADIOLI 
-—DISBUDDING GLADIOLI. 


In his communication abcut the time 
of digging Giadioli, it seems to me that 
“G. C.” has the cart before the horse 
with regard to the root growth of new 
corms. My understanding of the mat- 
ter is shat the new corms always make 
roots a* soon as they are formed and com- 
plete their growth by means of them. 
These roots are less conspicuous instead 
of more, when the corms are dug late. 

I must disagree even with so high an 
authority as J. Kelway. My observation 
seems to show that the new corm is well 
started about the time of flowering and 
the cormels just started. After that 
time, if moisture is sufficient, the growth 
of corms and cormels goes on and if they 
are dug soon neither the corms nor cor- 
mels attain their fuil size. Doubtless 
they will grow nevertheless. I never wait 
for foliage to ripen but if it does I think 
it best not to leave the corms in the 
ground long, especially if it is wet. Apro- 
pos of not leaving flowers to go to seed: 
I wonder how many have ever made a 
careful test by leaving one row to go to 
seed and removing flower buds from an- 
other adjoining row of the same variety, 
planted at the same time. The seeds of 
Gladioli are not very rich, like grain seeds, 
and some growers think they take very 
little from the plant. It might be more 
important when there is scarcely enough 
moisture to mature the plant. The 
flower stalk itself has considerable sub- 
stance and I think it may be this, rather 
than the seed, that calls for nourishment 
which may be diverted to the corm if 
removed early. Geo. S. WOODRUFF. 














SOME BULB. 

Among the stock of Gladioli we har- 
vested last autumn was a bulb of Easter 
Bells which measured 94” in circumfer- 
ence. It was of good form—conical in 
shape—and was firm and bright. 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 





HARDY GLADIOLI. 


For three winters I have had a cluster 
of bulbs living and blossoming like a nar- 
cissus in my garden with no care in cov- 
ering them. In September I dug them up 


and found six bulbs. Two I put back in 
their burrow to try another northern New 
C. L. WILLIAMs. 


York winter. 
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WHO ARE AMATEURS ? 


I have read with deep interest the articles 
in THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER on 
“Who are the Amateurs.” This impor- 
tant question is and has been with us in 
this section of the country for some time 
and is still not settled. I would like to 
offer my solution : 

Ist class—Professionals. 2nd class— 
Amateurs. 3rd class—New Amateurs. 

The object of all competitive exhibits 
is for the purpose of putting on exhibition 
perfect or as nearly perfect flowers ascan 
be grown. The perfect flower and how 
to grow it, is the high standard we are 
seeking to attain. Not who, or where, but 
how. Defining the classes mentioned 
above, I would classify them as follows: 
1st. Professionals. Those who grow flow- 
ers under glass, thereby largely controlling 
weather conditions ; one who grows large 
quantities of flowers for commercial pur- 
poses, supplying florists, etc. 

2nd. Amateurs. Those who grow flow- 
ers not protected by glass, thereby sub- 
ject to the conditions of the weather; 
not for commercial purposes ard not in 
large quantities. 

3rd. New Amateurs. Those who grow 
flowers, but have never entered into com- 
petition, or those who have exhibited not 
to exceed three years. 

I fully realize that the word “Amateur” 
has been given a very liberal construction. 
It would seem almost impossible to go 
into minute details when the amateur 
forms the strong feature in every open 
exhibit. Guy C. HAWKINS. 





LICE ON GLADIOLUS CORMS. 

Last year { lost considerable of my 
stock through an insect which I presume 
belongs to the Aphis tribe. This year I 
find I am confronted with the same pest. 
A great many of my bulbs are literally 
covered with countless grey lice or Aphis 
which congregate around the top of the 
bulb, evidently feeding on the shoot. 
Last year I soaked my bulbs for a couple of 
days in water and then used a scrub-brush 
to clean them, but when planted they 
made a sickly growth, (those that did 
grow) and some never came up at all. 
Have you heard of such a trouble and if 
so will be glad to hear of a remedy? 

J. P. W. 
Note by the Editor— 

‘Thas question has come up once before 
but satisfactory information as to how to 
treat the pest in question, has never been 
supplied. Can anyone help us with this 
problem ? 





WORKING IN THE SUN. 


I will quote a paragraph from The 
Country Gentleman which is especially 
applicable for those whe work among 
Gladioli as often this work comes in the 
very hottest part of the summer: 

“Most of us are such creatures of habit 
that we are likely, in digging, cultivating 
and transplanting and thinning, to begin 
always at the same end of the garden 
rows and to work always in the same 
direction. Try varying the method to 
suit the season and the time of day. If 
the day is hot and you want to avoid 
the effect of the sun as much as possible 
turn your ‘face to it.’ If the day is cool 
and the sun’s warmth adds to your com- 
fort, turn your ‘back to it.’ In garden 
work you are bound to stoop more or 
less and with your back to the sun you 
present the broadest expanse of your 
person to its rays. Om the contrary, 
when you face the sun, so stooping, the 
rays strike mostly on your head, which, 
of course, should be protected by an 
ample hat with, perhaps, a cabbage leaf 
(a wet sponge is better) in it.” 

B. F. STALNAKER. 





FORDHOOK HYBRIDS. 


In February House and Garden, I find: 
“The most remarkable development within 
recent years in Gladioli is the ereation of 
the new type, a race known as Fordhook 
Hybrids.” Yet I fail to find any mention 
of them in my 21 numbers of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, or find them of- 
fered in the 20 different Gladiolus catalogs 
I have. Why this “conspiracy of silence” 
about this wonderful new race ? 

Cc. M. S. 

We are not prepared to pass an opinicn 
on the above, not having seen the flowers. 
Improvements on the old types are often 
described in extravagant terms, and by 
comparison with the old sorts they are 
truly wonderful. When compared with the 
contemporary work of other hybridizers 
the descriptions are not generally war- 
ranted.—( Editor.) 





LUCRETIA IN 53 DAYS. 

I believe I can report the earliest flow- 
ering record for outside planting of Gladi- 
oli. If any grower can beat it I hope to 
hear about it. May 16th I received from 
Holland a lot of Gladiolus corms which 
were planted on May 17th. July 9th I 
cut the first spike of Lucretia, just53 days 
from planting. This is ten days ahead of 
any record I have seen in THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

H. C. ECKERT. 
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DATES OF GLADIOLUS BLOOMING. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his letter in your 
February number, received by me on the 
7th of March, places great emphasis on 
the number of days from planting to 
blooming. I did not put much count on 
this point in the past, but in any future 
notes I may send you on this subject I 
will endeavor to comply with his sugges- 
tion. 

In reading Mr. D’ombrian’s paper I 
think he was speaking generally, when 
he stated that 
“there are certain kinds which are sure to 

come early whenever you plant, and other late 

blooming kinds refuse to bloom early, plant 
when you will.” 
In the same wa.’ as we speak of early 
and late peas, pota.ces, etc. Most cata- 
logues di ish son:e of the varieties 
of Gladioli as early, others as late ; others 
divide them into three or more classes. 

I suppose root growth precedes top 
growth; if so, the earlier planted bulb 
should not only produce the stronger 
flowers, but also the stronger stock for 
the following season. Therefore, for the 
purpose of a trial the earlier the bulbs 
can be planted the better. The important 
point is that the whole stock should be 
planted on the same day and receive the 
same treatment throughout, if the trial is 
to be of any real value. 

There is in Vol. 126 of the R. H. S. 
Journal p. 604, a “Report on Gladiolus 
grown at Chiswich, 1901,” but beyond the 
fact that “all the corms were planted on 
May 6th there is nothing to show on what 
dates they were in flower. Further no 
awards were made, notwithstanding that 
over fifty varieties were grown. G. C. 





GLADIOLUS LACORDAIRE. 


Lovers of Gladioli, who like varieties 
with deep green foliage which stays green, 
will find it in the variety, Lacordaire. 
This variety has the deepest green foli- 
age of any I have ever tried. The color 
of the flower is beautiful, described as a 
brilliant, flaming vermillion, self-colored. 
But this variety has its weakness, the 
flowers are of poor substance and only a 
few on a spike. H. W. GROSCHNER. 


LIGHT BLUE GLADIOLUS. 


Referring to the inquiry of one of your 
subscribers on page 9 of the January is- 
sue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
asking for a light blue Gladiolus: I 
found last year that Mr. Kunderd’s Blue 
Tris was a pretty pale blue. A. P. M. 
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{ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. Tie full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.}—-Eprror. 





Does Cutting the Bloom Weaken 
the Corm—Gladioli on Sod. 


To THE EpITorR : — 


I would like to have your opinion reuseding ts 

ice of ones < = blooms from st: onk intended 

or the sale of bs. Do growers generally do 
this or do a- foe a separate plot for cut bloom ? 
It occurs to me that the stalk would have to be 
cut down so low to satisfy florists that it would in- 
jure the bulb. 1 also have an idea that there are 
so 4 selling cut blooms that there would not 
be much profit in that line of business for the 
small producer So eager og always glutted 


during the blooming season. 
Do you think that sod well harrowed 
‘would grow satisfactory bulbs ? H. M.G. 


Answer :—It is pretty safe to say that 
most all growers sell cut flowers if they 
can find a market forthem. Really, what 
difference does it make whether the bloom 
is cut and sold, or cut and thrown on the 
ground, or perhaps whatis worse, allowed 
to mature without cutting? For the very 
highest results, however, the ice of 
disbudding, simply snapping off the buds 
as they appear without even allowing 
them to open, is practiced by some peo- 
ple. We do not believe that cutting the 
bloom interferes with the value of the 
corm, providing, of course, that it is young 
stock and anyway, even if it is old stock, 
the cutting of bloom would have little 
influence if any, on the strength and 
vitality of the corm for next year’s bloom. 
It is more a question of having a reason- 
able time to mature the new corm before 
digging. It is assumed, of course, that 
no grower will cut more than two leaves 
with a flower spike not even to satisfy 
the most fastidious florist. Two leaves 
with the flower spike ought to be enough 
and no one should cut more than this if 
he expects corms of value for the next 
year’s bloom. 

It is quite true that the market for cut 
flowers is pretty well filied during certain 
seasons of the year, but this was not the 
case during 1916. There was no time dur- 
ing the season when high prices could not 
be realized for cut bloom last year. This 
was, we suppose, owing to the droughty 
conditions prevailing over the greater part 
of the country. In the selling of cut 





blooms it is more a question of locating 
buyers than anything else. It is well to 
work up your own trade and not depend 
on the wholesale flower market. The 
wholesale flower market has only a cer- 
tain outlet with a somewhat increased out- 
let if the price is low. If you work up 
your own trade you may be developing 
an entirely new outlet and increase the 
sale of Gladioli to that extent. 

It would hardly seem that sod plowed 
in the spring could well be made use of 
for the growing of Gladioli. Possibly fall 
plowing of sod might prove satisfactory 
if the sod was well rotted before harrow- 
ing inthe spring. As a general statement 
Gladioli should follow some hoed crop of 
the previous year. 


Hen Manure for Gladioli—Planting . 
Bulblets in Cold Frames in June. 
To THe Eprror :— 


We have an abundance of “hen dressing” which 
I thought m ~~ take the place of commercial 
fertilizer for ladiolus growing. What would be 
the result ? 

Also have a cold frame in which we grow aster 

lants, which would be out of service in June. 
ould it be too late to plant bulbiets in the cold 
frame at that time? ould you suggest using 
wood ashes and sand to lighten the soil and how 
deep should they be planted? Your practical 
experience would be appreciated. MRS. G. M. T. 

Answer :—-We have never used hen 
manure for Gladioli, but we understand 
that this material is valuable as a fertilizer 
and we presume equal to pulverized sheep 
manure. We advise caution in the use of 
these nitrogenous fertilizers. They are 
likely to cause a too luxuriant a growth 
of foliage. 

Cold frames in general are no great ad- 
vantage for bulblets and certainly not as 
late as June. Bulblets should be planted 
as early as the ground can be worked. 
Would recommend that you utilize the 
cold frame for biooming size bulbs for 
late bloom. 

Sand mixed with heavy soil would cer- 
tainly be a good thing and sifted coal 
ashes may be used for the same purpose. 
They should be thoroughly incorporated 
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or mixed with the top eight or ten inches 
of soil. This is best accomplished by 
scattering the sand or ashes before har- 
rowing and it is best not to attempt 
to accomplish the desired result in one 
season, but rather by two or three appli- 
cations during consecutive years as it is 
difficult to get a thorough incorporation 
in one season. 

Wood ashes contain a large amount of 
lime and do not serve the same general 
purpose for lightening soil as coal ashes. 
About ten pounds of wood ashes to ten 
feet square (100 sq. ft.) is about right 
and this quantity may be used each year 
with success. 

The best way to use stable manure is 
to apply it in the fall of the year at the 
rate of ten to fifteen tons per acre. This 
quantity can be applied each year with- 
out serious detriment to the soil and if a 
heavy crop of Gladioli is grown, a mod- 
erate amount of balanced commercial 
fertilizer may aiso be used. If the manure 
is pretty well rotted when applied, so 
much the better, but if applied early in 
the fall and plowed under, it will be pretty 
well rotted spring and when the 
soil is cultivated before planting it will 
usually work up in good shape. 


More Gladiolus Poetry. 


Our good friend whose name is at- 
tached to the verses which follow has 
been moved by Mr. Christy’s work in the 
same line and by our editorial comments 
thereon to offer some suggestions of his 
own, that pecuniary reward is not the 
only thing to be had out of a given un- 
dertaking. He is right. There are a lot 
of other things to be had if we know how 
to get them. We are glad that Mr. Read- 
ing appreciates the fact that THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER is not a profit making 
enterprise and although his verses might 
indicate that it was, his prose makes it 
plain that it is not. Nevertheless, THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is a success. 
There is no doubt about that and we ex- 
pect to make it a still greater success.— 
THE EDITOR. 


My DEAR COOPER :— 


Do not take the verses too seriously— 
either my own or Mr. Christy’s— poets, you 
know, have license to exaggerate, distort, 
pervert, and even prevaricate, and still 
continue to remain in good standing as 
long as they don’t steal—plagiarism be- 
ing the one and only unpardonable sin. 

My effusion should be interpreted more 
as a tribute to Mr. Christy’s ability as a 
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writer than as an intimation of your own 
financial success from your chosen venture. 
Both yourself and Christy are in your 
work primarily for the love of it, and suc- 
cess to such is not measured merely by 
increases to the bank account, although 
fickle fortune often favors him who works 
for the love of it. Here I am reminded 
of the following clever lines by Kenyon 
Cox, which appeared some years ago in 
the Century Magazine, and which I memo- 
rized because of their worth: 


THE GOSPEL OF ART. 


Work thou for —,. Sing or paint or carve 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal ; 
Who works for money coins his very soul. 
Work for the work’s sake then, and it may be 
These things shall be added unto thee. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. G. READING. — 





MORE MONEY IN GLADIOLI. 
CHRISTY’S MISTAKE. 


Dear Editor: With interest 
I’ve read the mo: , self-confessed 
feaiest acknowledgment 
Mr. Wilbur Christy se sent, 
Ta ing his 7 to obtain 
The riches he had hoped to gain 


erst: 

his land 
To bring him wealth and honors high, 
From growing choice Giadioli. 


Here Christy made a sad mistake— 
The same so many others make 
Who labor, riches to obtain, 
Er:ploying brawn instead of brain. 
was his chiefest aim 
id instead have done no the same 
As you did, Brother . when 
the editorial pen 
ine to us 


Of hoe to earn acs daily bread, 
He'd ne’er write verses to deny 
“ There’s money in Gladioli!”” : 
—H. G. Reading. 


A Backward Spring. 


There is no doubt about the backward 
condition of crops on June Ist this year. 
While the temperature has averaged low, 
yet at least in the eastern sections of the 
country killing frosts have not dcne much 
damage. Frequent though not heavy 
rains have kept the grass growing and 
except on low land cultivation and plant- 
ing has proceeded although somewhat 
behind the average. 

If we have escaped late spring frosts 
and are favored with frequent rains we 
may still look for a favorable season. 


























Wheel Hoes. 


That the gardener has a wheel hoe of 
some kind almost goes without saying. 
That he knows just how to use it doesn’t 
alwaysgo that way. I’ve found some helps 
from experience and other wheel-hoers’ 
experiences that have saved me a lot of 
time and made a good many better jobs 
than I would have had without. 

The two six or seven inch blades that 
are a part of every wheel hoe proper are 
used very likely a good many more times 
than all of the other attachments together. 
They can be used in most kinds of work. 
But with us there was an objection to 
them because they left the soil unbroken 
and so many weeds lived even after they 
were cut off simply because the thin slice 
of soil left by the hoe was just enough to 
keep the weeds een til! it rained. So 
we took a good piece of board about six 
inches by two by ene and a half, made a 
bolt hole through the center to fasten this 
to the wheel hoe frame, bored six one- 
eighth inch holes through the piece at 
right angles to the bolt hole, ran wires 
of about No. 8 size through them and 
sharpened the end of the wires so that 
they made a sort of rake which followed 
a few inches behind the blades. The 
wires were of different lengths so that there 
was no trouble about clogging with weeds. 
This leaves the surface as smooth as 
could be desired and breaks up the slice 
of soil so that the weeds are killed and 
the soil left with the dust mulch. 

I find that if a wheel hoe is run when 
the ground is slightly damp there will be 
a certain amount of soil sticking to the 
tires. This will make small bumps that 
will throw the hoe out of balance just 
enough to spoil the work as long as the 
lumps are on the tires. I keep a duil 
knife handy for scraping this dirt off. It 
pays to do this several times or until the 
dirt stops gathering on the wheels. 

I have found a deep cigar box or any 
sort of a box mighty handy when fastened 
to one handle of the hoe. There is apt 
to be some trash or straw on the surface 
of the most carefully. prepared seed bed. 
It can be quickly dumped in this box and 
carried to the end of the field and by 
simply turning over the hoe the contents 
dumped where they will not harm any- 
thing. 

As a part of every blade of the wheel 
hoe there is an upright part that is in- 
tended io allow close cutting to the row 
and to prevent some dirt from tumbling 
onto the small vegetables. If this is left 
with a sharp edge it will do a lot of harm 
in a good many kinds of work after the 
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vegetables get closer to maturity. Blunt 
this edge with a file or grinding machine 
and save considerable of the crop you are 
tending. 

After using a wheel hoe for a few years 
it becomes worn and loose in the spindles. 
This with the blades is the only place 
that a wheel hoe wears out. I have 
found a considerable help in using a 
heavy piece of tin as a washer to take up 
this wear. A wobbly wheel makes sure, 
quick and accurate work almost impos- 
sible. Steady, firm wheels will also help 
it a lot. 

When you have to have the blades re- 
newed at times it is a pretty good plan to 
get them an inch or so longer than you 
expect to use. Usually a six inch biade 
will leave strips of uncultivated surface 
between the rows if the “drilling wasn’t 
exactly straight. The longer blade will 
get these places. Besides that it will 
wear longer because it is wider when 
first —R. E. RoGers in The 
Garden Magazine. 


Flowers vs. Food. 

The enthusiasm with which the average 
gardener has heeded the call of the gov- 
ernment in the planting of food crops has 
been noticeable, but it is probable that as 
the growing season advances those who 
are accustomed to have flowers will feel 
their absence and here is where those 
who grow cut flowers this year may find 
a profit. 

While we are in sympathy with the 
movement toward raising foods we do 
not believe that anyone is justified in ex- 
cluding flowers from their regular grow 
ing crops, even though the call for foods 
is pressing. Those who have never grown 
cultivated crops will do well to start with 
vegetables, but those who are accustomed 
to grow flowers should not abandon them 
in favor of vegetables exclusively. It is 
probable that the present food shortage is 
temporary and we must not forget our 
love for the beautiful. 

Again we suggest that those who have 
flowers this year are likely to find a ready 
market for them and certainly those who 
grow for their own enjoyment and not 
for market are entitled to a reasonable 
gratification of their tastes in this direc- 
tion. 





Next year with the war over, flower 
lovers whe have been growing vegetables 
largely this year, will return to their 
favorites again. Those who are growing 
Gladioli this year may be sure that there 
wili be ademand for their product another 
year. 
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[Continued from page 87.] 
have come before the public by their 
merits. ; 

There is no doubt but that there are 
some who have been omitted above who 
have done more in the Giadiolus world 
than some mentioned, and in the future 
may become famous for their originations 
and breeding, but to date we have given 
credit to those only who have been 
brought before our notice and have made 
a mark. 


Growing Gladiolus Corms 
in the South. 


There were a few statements made by 
Mr. Charles L. Baum, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
in his address recently before the Ten- 
nessee State Florists’ Association that we 
wish to call special attention to. The 
subject that was discussed by Mr. Baum 
was “Gladiolus as Summer Cut Flowers, 
Their Culture in the South,” and was 
published in full in Southern Florist, Feb. 
10th. The statement we want to call 
special attention to is as follows: 

“Now, as to the cultivation of Gladiolus 
buibs here in our Southern country, I 
do not believe there is a place anywhere 
that is better adapted to their culture 
than here. We can begin planting late 
in February or early in March and have 
a long season in which to grow the bulb, 
and from a small bulblet or cormlet grow 
a flowering bulb in one season, and if 
these bulbs are just left in the ground, 
not dug, the next season they will give 
you 60% of select and 10% of No. 1 
blooming bulbs, and a sounder or more 
healthy bulb you cannot find anywhere. 
I am speaking from experience, for last 
April a year ago I planted three bushels 
of America cormlets and left them out 
over winter, and this last fall they were 
dug and a finer lot of bulbs were never 
harvested. They were all blooming bulbs 
and one and a half acresof cormlets were 
planted last October in the field. The 
former one and a acres we will 
harvest this coming October, and the 
other one and a half acres will be dug a 
year from the coming October. I have 
seven bushels of hard cormlets to plant 
this spring which will be planted in the 
same field, and as last fall was the first 
time I planted hard bulblets in the fall 
it will determine which is the best—fall 
or spring planting.” 

Mr. Baum also said: 

“Our advantage over the North is that 
we can produce a better bulb in lesstime 


here thun in Holland and I believe by 
growing them on a large scale we can 
grow them just as cheaply as on the other 
side, as we have better weather conditions 
and do not have to dig the bulbs until 
they have reached their full blooming 
size.” 


There are very many important plants 
and flowers that we can be very success- 
ful with in the South if our florists would 
only have the confidence in themselves, 
and points brought out by Mr. Baum 
concerning the Gladiolus are similar to 
the’ facts with reference to many other 
plants and flowers. We hope that the 
day will speedily come when our florists 
will wake up to the many splendid op- 
portunities that lie at their feet for the 
growing of many articles on a large scale, 
and cause the eyes of the world to be 
turned upon us for the things we do.— 
Southern Florist. 

We would be glad to hear from some 
of our Northern growers who have had 
experience in the South.( Editor.) 


Asters. 


The finest asters may be raised on a 
light sandy soil providing it is properly 
handh Such a soil should be plowed 
or spaded deeply and heavily manured in 
Septembez. or October. Then a thorough 
stirring of the soil in the spring to incor- 
porate the manure will place the ground 
in best condition to grow fine bloom. 

When the work is not attended to in 
the fall it is best to prepare the ground as 
early as possible in the spring using a 
a large quantity of well rotted barnyard 
manure with a good sprinkling of bone 
dust and wood ashes thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. 

It is usually more profitable to properly 
fertilize one piece of soil than a much 
larger piece poorly. 

Plants grown indoors should be hard- 
ened to the open air by placing in a cold 
frame where on pleasant days the sash 
may be removed; or the asters may be 
placed under a covered porch and cov- 
ered during the coldest nights. This 
hardening before transplanting is im- 
portant for best results. 

Gladiolus growers, no matter on how 
small a scale they may be growing, should 
try to find a market for their surplus cut 
bloom. The florists can use Gladiolus 
bloom to advantage in many cases and 
hotels, public institutions, etc., often be- 
= good customers. See what you can 

o. 


























MIXED Dahlias; Cactus, Single, Show and Dec- 
— in general mixup. Take them as 
oy = 7c. doz., east of Rockies. 

y started tubers will sent. Ww. C. PIKE, 
Grower, 18 Summer St., Melrose, Mass. 
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1996 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

















WESTERBEEK & KLYN 


BULB GROWERS 


| 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND | 
25 Beaver Street, New York City | 
| 


QUALITY — ECONOMY — SERVICE 























Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Ca on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 





UJ. Lemoine & Son 
Nurserymen, Dancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 














John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. 1. 





H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER, | N. H 


Sed fr til decpine bet of Rae la: 








GLADIOLI 


Send for my catalog, containing 96 dis- 
tinct varieties and some excellent mix- 
tures, TODAY—IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 
Dept. D. Milton, Mass. 


























Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exclusively 




















RICHARD DIENER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Originators and Growers of 
the Largest and Finest 


GLADIOLUS 


in the world. 





Keatfeld, Marin County, California 








Gladioli and Dahlias 
WE GROW THE BEST PRODUCTIONS 
FROM ALL THE ORIGINATORS 


“BETTER VARIETIES GROWN BETTER” 


Riverbank Gardens 
Saxonville - - - Mass. 











“The Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Thanks You. 


We desire to thank our customers for a very successful season 
made possible by their patronage. 


THE BIG FOUR 


Herada, Gretchen Zang, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex 

















have caught on by leaps and bounds. 
without them. A large stock of Novelties and standard 
sorts for Fall delivery. Get our prices. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN CoO. 


Wayland 


Originators Giant and Distinct Gladioli 


No collection complete 


Ohio 















































The Wilmore Floral Co. 


(Successors to W. W. Wilmore, Jr.) 


Denver, Colorado 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Growers of Bulbs and Plants 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Phloxes, Irises, Etc. 
Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition for the best display of - 
seedling Dahlias, and Bronze Medal on dis- 
play of Gladioli. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. SEND FOR IT. 














BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Complete bound copies of THE 

a ag GLADIOLUS GROWER of 

Vols. I, Tend Ill, with indexes, 

are now availabie. " nearly 

575 pages and ~ i A much useful infor- 

mation. Mailed to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $3.75 for the three. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
















C.W. BROWN &SON 


ASHLAND 


WE OFFER: 


The World’s Best Productions 
Including Kunderd’s Varieties and Our Own Seedlings. 


Catalog en application. 








MASS. 









































For $1.00 in tees 


the following varicties: 


Panama, Niagara, Lily Lehman, Glory 
of Holland, impress of India, Pink 
Beauty, Halley, Baron Hulot, Willy 
Wigman, Electra, Americaand Princeps. 


These are all finished off in natural colors 
and are suitable for framing. 


W. E. KIRCHHOFF Co. 
PEMBROKE, N.Y. 


ee 
BERRIGSEBRRUERED 


Gladiolus 
“MRS. WATT” 


Brilliant Wine 
$1 per doz., postpaid. 


Admired by all for its 
DISTINCTIVE BEAUTIFUL SHADE 


See March isswe Modern Gladiolus Grower 
HOMER F. CHASE 


GROWER OF GLADIOLI 
WILTON - 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 













Fryer’s 
New Iris 


When my new seedling 
Iris are in bloom in June 
I shall prepare a short 
description of those I 
have named. 


If you are interested in 
these new creations write 
for it now, and when it 
is ready I will send you 
a copy. 


Willis E. Fryer 













Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 










List of 85 varieties. 


| 
| 
| 
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Good refrigerating facilities are just as 
necessary for Florists, Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen and Fruit Growers as they 
are for dealers in butter and eggs. 
Let us send you a description of a florist’s plant 
installed and equipped with the Cooper Brine 


System for storing cut flowers and lily of the 
valley pips. 


MADISON COOPER COMPANY 
Refrigerating Engineers and 


132 Court St. Architects Calcium, N.Y. 
































BULBS 


HAT’S MY HOBBY and you 

would not blame me if you 
could now see my grand Gladi- 
oli. Just for instance Mrs. F. 
Pendleton 54 ft. high with 5 iin. 
flowers from 1} im. bulbs; other 
kinds just as good. I am grow- 
ing thousands of them. Now 
cutting, May 23rd, America, 
Halley and others with 4 to 6 
open flowers and plenty buds 
from bulblets planted last 
August. 
Will dig my Paper White Nar- 
cissus first of Jume. Expect to 
have 75,000 salable bulbs of 
this variety and 50,000 Trumpet 
Daffodils; also 50,000 Amaryllis 
(Hippeastrum). If interested 
write me. 


C. S. TAIT 


Brunswick - - Ga. 


Geo. $. Woodruff 
Tadependence, Towa 


: Fine Gladioli 


I 





See my advertisements in previous num- | 





bers. Catalogue on application. | 


| 














Munsell & Harvey 


Growers of Gladiol 
Ashtabula - Ohio 


























WAYSIDE 
GLADIOLI 


ARE KNOWN TO THE TRADE AS 


QUALITY BULBS 
oom 


We grow a selected list of 


Dahlias 


THAT WILL BLOOM IN THE MIDDLE 


WEST and 


Hardy Plants 


THAT WILL BLOOM ANYWHERE. 


May we send our catalog? 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor Box G 


Ohio 








Vaughan’s 
Specials in 
GLADIOL! 


Beautiful Carmine with 
white throat. 

Per dez., $1.30; per 109, $9. 

J ” 
Prim. “Sunbeam 
The best and most dis- 
tinct of all the Prim- 
ulinus Type. 

Per dez., $2; per 100, $15. 






The best early white. 
Per dez., 35c; per 100, $2.25 


Write for our 1917 Cat- 
alog—Grand Novelties 
i and CANNAS. 


“Vanglan’s ; 
Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. RandelphSt. 
NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 





MARGARET 




















Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Special Offer: 
25. Choice Young Bulbs of this most popular variety by 
parcel post $2.00, prepaid, not later than June 10. 


No more small stock for sale this season. 
Place your orders early for fall delivery. 


Iris and Phlox 


Choice new varieties for sale next fall. Plant early for best results. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


MN Lexington St, - Woburn, Mass. 



































GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Price of Golden King has been reduced so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send for our retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties. 
All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 
We make a specialty of furnishing planting stock of 
the best new and standard varieties to other Gladiolus 
Growers, Florists, Market Gardeners, Nurserymen 

and all others who grow Gladioli commercially. 
We recommend planting young ? to 1 in. blooming size bulbs and sell them 
very cheaply in lots of 100 and 1000 or more. 
A special price will be quoted on a list of your wants if you will 
state size and number of bulbs of each variety wanted. 


G. D. BLACK 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
ALBERT LEA - > ~ ~ 





























